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Greek Diminutives in -i.ot; a Study in Semantics. By 
Walter Petersen. Weimar: R. Wagner Sohn 
(1910). Pp. VII + 299. 

Begun as a doctor's dissertation, which was sug- 
gested by Brugmann and written under Professor 
Oertel's guidance, the book before us is chiefly 
founded upon the work of these two scholars. In 
fact some knowledge of Professor Oertel's con- 
tributions to the theory of semantics is necessary if 
one would understand the author's point of view. 
But the abundance of the material has caused the 
work to outgrow the usual limits of a dissertation, 
and the results are unusually important and strik- 
ing. 

Probably every teacher of Greek has felt a twinge 
of conscience (or an impulse to smile) when ex- 
plaining to his class that luipiKiov, 'boy of about 
fourteen years', is really a diminutive of ^«poJ, 
'girl of about fourteen', or that rripi-tiov, 'flap of a 
coat of mail', properly means 'little wing', or that 
when the people of Tegea called their marketplace 
ir'KiMoy they were laboring under the impression 
that it was smaller than an average brick. More 
than one prairie-bred boy has been filled with just 
disdain for a language which implies that small 
size is an essential characteristic of a plain. Now 
it is quite true that we have managed to save our 
own reputations and that of the author we hap- 
pened to be reading by explaining that the diminu- 
tive force has faded out of such words as these. 

Petersen shows that in these and hosts of other 
words -iov is not a diminutive suffix at all. In fact 
it is always incorrect scientifically as well as peda- 
gogically to assume an original diminutive force 
for this suffix where there is no evidence for such 
force in the literature or other monuments of an- 
tiquity. For the diminutive force of the suffix -i,ov 
is of comparatively late origin : its earliest quotable 
occurrence is iroSioi-, 'a little foot', in Epicharmus : 
and so the chances are always against the suppo- 
sition that a word in -i-ov occurring in a classical 
author has lost a diminutive force which it once 
possessed. Our decision must in every case be 
based upon the actual use of the word in question. 

On this point we cannot get any help, as certain 
scholars have tried to do, from the accentual pe- 
culiarities of diminutives in -tov ; for, on the one 
hand, the same peculiarities are common in other 
substantives, and, on the other, there are many 
exceptions even among the diminutives. Peter- 
sen summarizes the matter as follows : "Trisyllabic 
substantives in -loi-, if all connection with the 
adjectival types from which they are derived has 
faded from the mind, have a tendency to accent 
the penult if they are dactylic, but the antepenult if 
they are tribrachs". 

In all doubtful cases we should prefer to inter- 
pret the suffix in one of its other meanings : 'that 
which is connected with, comes from, is made of, 



belongs to, belongs to the category of, is like but 
not equivalent to' the primitive. "But", some one 
says, "if our students must remember all these 
meanings for the suffix their last state is worse 
than their first". The case is not so bad as that: 
for all ordinary purposes we may group them under 
the two meanings 'that which comes from' and 'that 
which is like'. 

The diminutive force arose by a specialization of 
the meaning 'that which is like the primitive but not 
equivalent to it'. Probably the most influential of 
the pattern words was iraiSlov. This was originally 
used of a baby by someone who felt that toTi prop- 
erly designated a larger child, and who therefore 
formed waiSlov to mean 'that which is like tok 
and yet difl^erent from it'. Since the difference was 
a matter of size, the new word really meant 'a small 
TTois' and the suffix meant 'small'. In that sense it 
was then used to form words designating small 
objects even in cases where every one must feel that 
the primitive might be applied to them. Thus 'a 
little daughter' was called Bvyirpuiv even though 
BvyaT-qp was as applicable to babes as to grown wo- 
men. 

The word rrmSlov was influential also in develop- 
ing the familiar hypocoristic use of diminutive -i-ov, 
because "endearment is oftenest and most evidently 
associated with small size in case of children". The 
■process, however, must have been helped along by 
many other words, such as dvyirpiov, Kipiov, t^kvIov. 

Petersen thinks that the deteriorative use of the 
suffix represents an independent development from 
the meaning 'that which is like but not equal to the 
primitive', iv/jp is always an honorable term, and 
so a cowardly, dishonest, or wicked man was called 
ivSplov, 'something Hke a man but not a real man'. 
Similarly rexviov means properly 'something like an 
art but not a real art'. In such words, however, the 
suffix was inevitably interpreted as meaning 'a poor 
sort of, and in this sense it was used to form new 
derivatives. 

The book closes with an exhaustive discussion of 
conglutinates with -lov as final member, such as 
-iSioj-, -vSiov, -aKmv, -icklov, some of which have 
almost as wide a range of meaning as the simple 
suffix. 

The word index covers nineteen pages and, with 
the excellent table of contents, makes everything 
in the book easily accessible. 

It is a pity that so excellent a piece of work 
could not have been published in better form. 
Many of the misprints are doubtless to be charged 
against the German typesetter, but there are nu- 
merous stylistic infelicities for which he cannot 
be blamed. The word already is sadly overworked. 
Also. . .not and even. . .not do duty for not. 
either. Such phrases as the following are all too 
common: "a few more important points of view 
for the arrangement" (p. 7), "the generally ac- 
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cepted rule, both by ancient grammarians and mod- 
ern authorities" (p. 10). But these superficial blem- 
ishes are of no great consequence in a work of 
this character, and the adequate excuse for them is 
too obvious to require mention. 
Barnard Collkgi. EdgAR HOWARD StURTEVANT. 



PROFESSOR SMYTH ON VERGIL 

No lover of Vergil is for a moment unwilling to 
admit his vast indebtedness to Homer and other 
Greek poets but even those who are most liberal in 
their allowances cannot fail to be astonished at the 
statements made by Professor Herbert Weir Smyth 
before The New York Latin Club as reported in 
The Classical Weekly of March 18 (4155-158). 
It is bad enough to take Pope for an authority, who 
did not know Greek and translated Homer because 
Dryden had done the Aeneid and wrote his encom- 
ium on Homer partly as an advertisement for his 
translation and partly out of jealousy of Dryden's 
success with Vergil, but to make, straight from the 
shoulder, the claim that Vergil's "point of departure 
is not his own perception" and that "his comparisons, 
so far as they refer to natural phenomena, are all 
borrowed from the Greek"-, is not merely gross 
exaggeration but profoundly vicious and mischievous 
in its probable influence. 

If every pre-Vergilian verse had perished, in- 
cluding Homer, how many comparisons employed 
by Vergil would ring false? It is a great pity that 
Homer's borrowings will never be known. Could 
they be known, we might find some stock figures 
recurring as incessantly in the pre-Homeric epic as 
the lion and the lamb in the Old Testament, and that 
the figurative range of Homer was identical with 
that of the bards in general. So far as nature is 
concerned, the figurative range of poets is as nar- 
rowly restricted by the geography of the country 
they inhabit as is the food of the people. 

Now the climates of Italy and Greece or mari- 
time Asia Minor, the fauna and flora, seasons, winds, 
and rainfall are practically the same. The natural 
imagery of Homer was capable of making a direct 
appeal to all Italians and it was not always Homer 
that suggested to Vergil the incidents in nature, 
but, having learned Homer by heart as a boy, he 
was inevitably reminded by certain natural phenom- 
ena of Homer. Nor is this a demerit of Vergil, 
althouglh it appears to be so when stated in the 
sly words of that slyest of English men of letters. 

But let us take Professor Smyth's example. It 
is an unhappy choice for him, since a better for 
his purpose might have been found. The Aeneadae 
are compared to wolves, in Aen.2.35S, Ulysses and 
Diomede to lions, in II.10.297. Now I should like 
to leave it to any candid reader to look up both 
contexts and decide whether it seems probable that 
we have imitation here. There are two Greeks, 
many Aeneadae. The point of the Latin compari- 



son is the recklessness arising out of extremity : 
the Greek passage, without detail, depicts a deed of 
courage and daring only. Again, if Homer is in 
Vergil's line of vision, why are the animals not lions 
in the dark? They are in fact wolves in the mist 
such as Vergil knew in the Alps or the Apennines. 

I feel sure that only one who had formed a cer- 
tain habit of mind would call this a case of immi- 
tation, and, furthermore, I am prepared to say that 
such a one has used Conington's edition as his vade 
mecum. Conington's edition is invaluable for one 
who desires to master the Aeneid but it is dis- 
astrous to use him alone, for he sees his author 
through Pope's monocle, and every passage he refers 
to must be suspected and examined in its original 
setting. Even when he quotes the alleged model 
you are not safe to rest on his judgment. Only last 
week I fell by mere chance upon his note to Aen.6. 
707, where the innumerable peoples of the happy val- 
ley are flitting about like bees in a meadow and 
the whole plain is fdled with a murmuring sound. 
Now Homer had a simile from bees, and so, al- 
though Vergil's father was a bee-keeper and Vergil 
an authority on bees, the simile must come perforce, 
according to Conington, from Homer. This time, 
however, the felony is compounded, for Vergil stole 
from Apollonius and he from Homer ! But take the 
lines of Greek quoted in Conington's edition, which 
he says Vergil has translated, and you can only 
regard Conington's suggestion as a rash and blind 
misstatement. The language, save for one word, is 
all different, the application of the comparison quite 
diverse, and all trace of imitation lacking. 

With respect to the assertion that Vergil is in 
debt to Homer for all comparisons so far as they 
relate to nature, take an interesting example from 
Aen.5.273. The boat, awkwardly endeavoring to 
make progress with broken oars, is finely compared 
to a struggling serpent, wounded on the highway 
by a passing wheel. Conington searched his Homer 
and his Apollonius in vain for. the original of this 
comparison, then, after insinuating a possible, or 
rather, impossible source in Lucretius, grudgingly 
wrote : The comparison seems to be Vergil's own. 
Acquitted for lack of evidence, in other words ! 

In conclusion I say : By all means read all the 
Greek you can for the sake of your Vergil, but don't 
let Conington, or Pope's jealous preface, or Sainte- 
Beuve's seductive essay come between you and your 
author. It is important that you should look at 
him first with your own eyes, often and intently: 
Vergil is, of all authors, most easily spoiled by an- 
notation. Remember that though the parts are not 
all made in his own factory, yet they are well 
tooled and well assembled. Don't fail to remember 
either that he lived in the same natural world as 
Homer, that Greek literature scarcely needed to be 
acclimated in Italy, and that he essayed to tell a 
story placed squarely in the Homeric world and in 



